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|_ife Provision for a Child 





Anyone who shall endow a bed by the 
gift of five thousand dollars at one time, or with- 
pi in the period of five years, shall be a LIFE 
PATRON, and the bed shall be named after the 
donor as a memorial. 


In this way Provision is made Permanently for a Child, 


without further cost. 





Teachers of Classes for Backward, De- 
ficient and Special Children write for 
information, concerning the 


SUMMER SCHOOL for TEACHERS 
Held at the 
TRAINING SCHOOL July 12-August 21 
CGORLPADR ~ 


Address 





E. R. JOHNSTONE, Supt. 
VINELAND, N. J. 


Does Pour Child Get Bebind? 





We have every facility to give the best care, 


We Believe 
treatment and training for children who in 
are backward or mentally deficient. Happiness First 
2SS>Sece All Else Follows 


Send for Catalogue 


E. R. JOHNSTONE, Supt. 
VINELAND, N. J. 
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q “Once upon a time the Citizens of a certain 
city in Greece were greatly interested in the nur- 
ture and training of children. When the question 
arose as to whether they should build a great 
public school or open a playground, it was decided 
to open a playground. Now, in the course of 
years, it came to pass that the citizens of that 
city advanced so far beyond the rest of the human 
race, that in all the centuries since, even to this 
day, the nations that have gone on building public 
schools and neglecting to open playgrounds have 
not been able to catch up with them.”’ 


GEO. E. JOHNSON, 
in the “‘Survey.”’ 
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Kanual Yay 


Wednesday, June 9, 1909 


On this day the 21st annual 
meeting of the Association of the 
‘‘New Jersey Training School for 
Feeble minded Girls and Boys’’ is 
held. 

During these years the school 
has grown from a little home school 
with eight pupils and holding cer- 
tain rights to 40 acres of land, to a 
large public charity, caring for 
nearly 400 children, and owning 
250 acres of well culivated farm 
lands, fruit and vegetable gardens, 
lawns, etc., upon which are situ- 
ated on tree-lined avenues, ten 
residence cottages. 

These are on either side of a 
hollow square, in the centre of 
which are the Power House, Laun- 
dry, Industrial Building, Labora- 
tory, and Garrison Hall, the centre 
of the educational work. To the 
southeast of the square is the Hos- 
pital, and toward the southwest, 
the shops and barns. 

The members of the Association 
and the Directors and Officers of 
the School welcome on this day all 
who are interested in the work that 
is being done. There is much to 
be seen and for that reason, we 
give the following outline of the 
work to be seen, the plan of the 
Institution, etc., etc. 


Program. 

Upon arrival visitors register on 
the special cards furnished for that 
purpose. At 10.30 a.m., the an- 
nual business meeting of the Asso- 
ciation is held in the auditorium of 


Garrison Hall. Friends of the In- 
stitution, as well as members of 
the Association, are welcome at 
this meeting. At this time the 
various reports of the work done 
are presented to the Association. 
These iuclude the report of the 
Board of Directors, the Board of 
Lady Visitors, the Treasurer, the 
Superintendent, and the various 
committees. Thereare also reports 
ot some of the departments of the 
School, which are presented as part 
of the Superintendent’s report. 
After the reading of the reports is 
held the election of four directors 
and four lady visitors, and any 
other business that may come be- 
fore the Association. 

Annual dues may be paid to the 
Clerk, who will be found at the office 
in Maxham Cottage. 


2.15—Entertainment by the Chil- 
dren. 
A Japanese Party. 
Sextette— 
From Lucia. 
The Substitute Minstrels. 
Quartette— 
Rigoletto. 
Fancy Marching Drill. 
Chorus— 
‘*Unfold Ye Portals Everlasting.’’ 


On the second floor of the Hall, 
is the exhibition of the work of the 
School Department. This work is 
all so arranged and marked that 
visitors may see, not only the pro- 
gress certain of the children have 
made, but the general line of work 
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carried on by different grades of 
children. We aim to make this 
exhibit valuable scientifically as 
well as interesting and pretty. 
Some of our teachers are always in 
the exhibit room on Annual Day 
and will be glad to answer any 
questions about the work. 


Location. 


In visiting the buildings and 
grounds, it is found more con- 
venient to see them in groups. All 
are welcome to all parts of the In- 
stitution without a guide on this 
day. 

The Training School is in Landis 
Township, Cumberland County, 
about a mile from the borough of 
Vineland. From the corner of 
Main and Landis Avenue, the 
School line runs nearly south across 
Chestnut and Washington Avenues 
and nearly east on Landis about 
3000 feet. We also haveabout 20 


acres of land, four miles west of us 
where the children go camping each 
year. On this land there are a 
number of shacks—kitchen, dining- 
room, pavilions, etc. made of rough 
lumber. There is a running stream 
and plenty of shade. Here the 
children go in groups of thirty, and 
each group spends a week of the 
summer time. There is a splendid 
grove of laurel in the woods, and 
plenty of huckle-berries. 


Out Of Doors. 

The grounds divide naturally into 
farm lands, truck gardens, lawns, 
groves, and play fields. The farm 
landsare well worth your inspec- 
tion. Careful scientific work from 
year to year has brought our soil 
up to a high degree of productivity, 
and careful experimentation has 
shown us how to use the land we 
have to the best advantage. We 
have done careful work in corn 
breeding, alfalfa growing, spraying 
potatoes, and forcing additional 
growth by the use of certain ferti- 


lizers. Whenever the opportunity 
appears, we have taken advantage 
of the latest findings in science and 
the most progressive work by the 
agricultural stations of the country. 
The experimental work in grapes 
under the U. S. Department is 
south of the barns and the experi- 
mental orchard in peaches under 
the State Station is east of the 
Hospital. Our farm library re- 
ceives all of the bulletins published 
by the various stations of the coun- 
try. Our last years crops were 
better than ever before. Some idea 
of the amount we need to raise for 
our Own consumption may be ob- 
tained from the following figures 
which represent only the more im- 
portant things raised in 1908:— 
5000 heads cabbage, 4000 heads 
lettuce, 1500 baskets sweet pota- 
toes, 1200 bushels white potatoes, 
1300 bunches’ rhubarb, 1200 
bunches scullions, 350 dozen green 
corn, 400 bushel field corn, 200 
quarts raspberries, 800 quarts 
blackberrries, 2000 quarts straw- 
berries, 1 ton grapes, 600 baskets 
peas, 500 watermelons, 6000 Ibs. 
pork, 146,000 quarts milk. 

You will notice that our lawns 
contain no ‘‘Keep off the Grass’’ 
signs. Our beautiful tree-lined 
drives are much used in taking 
walks, and the children are free to 
revel in green grass, shady groves, 
etc. to their hearts content. 
Swings, hammocks, etc. give to the 
children the same degree of 
pleasure that the great flocks of 
birds and the squirrels enjoy in the 
trees above. 

At the Play Corner, which is 
situated just west of Robison 
Cottage, is the band stand, the ball 
field, merry-go-round, zoo, etc. 
Our Zoo is a source of intense in- 
terest to the children. Thru the 
kindness of friends and particularly 
of the Board of Lady Visitors, we 
have quite a collection of animals 
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and birds. Be sure to see the little 
wolf house, south of the main 
building, and our beautiful deer 
southwest of the wolf house. 

About 1000 feet southeast of the 
buildings is a bright, beautiful and 
sunny spot. This is our cemetery, 
**God’s Acre.’’ Here are lovingly 
cared for the graves of those of our 
children whose friends and rela- 
tives have felt that they should 
rest here on our grounds, for here 
was their real home. On many 
occasions, our children visit the 
cemetery, particularly on Decora- 
tion Day, when they carry flowers 
and wreaths to refresh their mem- 
ories of those who had been their 
companions. 


The North Cottages. 


Our Institution is built on the 
cottage plan, each building contain- 
ing a groupof children who most 
nearly classify mentally. In this 
way, we are able to place those 
children most helpful to each other, 
together. For the sake of economy, 
several groups eat in the same 
dining-room, but the children of 
lower grade have dining-rooms for 
themselves. While the cottage 
system prevails, the buildings are 
close enough together so that light, 
heat, and water are furnished from 
the central plant. 

The north group of cottages con- 
sists of four gray brick buildings, 
and two home-like frame ones, all 
facing on Landis Avenue, the pub- 
lic highway. They are however 
separated from it by a wide extent 
of tree covered lawns, with hedges, 
flower beds, and a pretty fountain 
inthe centre. The first building 
as you enter the grounds is the 
home of the Superintendent. This 
was built three or four years ago. 

The second (containing the 
tower), was presented in 1896 by 
the late Rev. R. B. Moore, D. D., 
who was for many years one of our 


directors. In this cottage are cared 
for 27 of the smaller boys, of a 
good grade of intelligence. The 
homelike air which prevails is most 
beneficial to this type of child. 

The next building is the Wilbur 
Cottage, the home of 51 girls. This 
was an old residence building, 
which was remodeled and veneered, 
and moved back in line with the 
present buildings. It has been the 
scene of many pleasant times, and 
gives much comfort and happiness 
to the girls who live there. The 
dining-rooms for most of the chil- 
dren of the nerth group are situated 
in this building. 

Next is the Maxham cottage, 
which accommodates not only 35 
of the girls, but many of the offi- 
cers, teachers, and other employes 
of the School. This was the gift of 
Mr. B. D. Maxham, who had 
watched the Institution grow from 
its beginning. Mr. Maxham gave 
the original Maxham Cottage, 
which was destroyed by fire in the 
early history of the School. He 
also gave the first forty acres of 
land. Upon his death, he left the 
Institution sufficient money to pay 
for the building of Maxham Cot- 
tage, erect the Power House, anda 
good sum for the establishment of — 
our Endowment Fund. In _ the 
Maxham Cottage are the offices 
and reception rooms of the School. 
Here the records of all kinds are 
kept. 

Between Maxham and Wilbur 
and Moore and Wilbur, there are 
some very pretty flower beds. 
These were given, and have been 
carefully watched by Mr. David- 
son, our treasurer, who sees that 
each year they are kept full of 
pretty and attractive flowers. 

Far to the east of Maxham Cot- 
tage, are two little frame buildings, 
cozy and comfortable. In the first, 
Seguin Cottage, are 20 girls who 
require special attention. Their 
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meals are served there, and much 
of their time is spent in walking 
near the building, or seated in the 
beautiful grove of massive oak 
trees near their cottage. Last of 
the group to the east is Kellar Cot- 
tage, which is being fitted up for 
boys. 


The Central Group. 


The most important building of 
the central group, and perhaps of 
all the buildings, is Garrison Hall. 
Here are the school rooms. This 
building should be carefully visited, 
as there is here brought together 
more of the work of the Institution 
than will be found at any other 
point. 

On the upper floor are the class 
rooms for wood working, basketry, 
reading and language, and the 
band. The large room is used for 
kindergarten and physical training 
work, as well as for our monthly 
birthday parties and fancy drills, 
also Wednesday afternoon enter- 
tainments. It is here that the 
children’s work is exhibited. 

On the first floor are the Princi- 
pal’s office and the schvol rooms 
for nature study, number work and 
sewing. The Auditorium and stage 
occupy the rest of the space of this 
floor, and here the entertainment is 
given on Annual Day at 2.30. We 
have about 4000 square feet of 
scenery, and are able to give en- 
tertainments of quite a high class. 
Such work is very important in 
our training and all of the enter- 
tainments of the year are given by 
the children. During the winter 
months, there are entertainments 
once a week, to which all of the 
children who can understand and 
who are well behaved are admitted. 

Here too we give our great 
Christmas entertainments. All 
around the walls of the Auditorium 
are the hooks where the children’s 
stockings are hung. Christmas 


eve Santa Claus visits us here, 
and receives quite an ovation, and 
a few days after Christmas some 
such entertainment as ‘‘The Pay 
of the Pied Piper,’’ ‘‘Aladdin and 
the Wonderful Lamp,’”’ ‘‘The Old 
Homestead,’’ or ‘‘The Comedy of 
Toys”’ is given. 

The basement of Garrison Hall 
is our gymnasium thruout the year. 
We hope that some day some one 
will give us money enough to build 
a suitable and thoroly equipped 
gymnasium, with special apparatus 
for developing these children along 
the particular lines, where they are 
weakest. However, we are doing 
the best that we can with what we 
have. On Annual Day, the ap- 
paratus is cleared away and 
luncheon is served in this room to 
the members of the Association. 

The school children’s gardens 
are on the north and south sides of 
the Hall. Onthe south side are 
the flower gardens. This was or- 
iginally a rough piece of ground, 
which the school children have 
transformed intoa beautiful garden. 
It is now a series of flower beds, 
and at the children’s request, we 
have put a fountain there. North 
of the Hall are the present gardens. 
Two years ago this was a rough 
straggley piece of land with a 
roadway across it. It has now 
become a place of usefulness, and 
eventually will probably be turned 
into lawns and flower gardens. 

West of Garrison Hall is the In- 
dustrial Building, on the first floor 
of which are the store rooms for 
groceries, meats, and dry goods, as 
well as the cannery. These store 
rooms remind one very much of a 
country store, for here will be 
found everything that is needed to 
supply a little village. Careful 
recordis kept of everything that is 
received and of everything issued, 
and these must check as carefully 
as they would in a business man’s 
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store. The cannery puts up from 
one to three thousand gallons of 
fruit and vegetables each year, de- 
pending upon the quantity we are 
able to raise in our gardens. The 
children are very fond of working 
in this department, and even the 
kindergarten children are helpful 
in the preparation of things for can- 
ning, and consider it a great privi- 
lege to be allowed to assist. 

On the second floor of this build- 
ing are found the tailor shop, broom 
shop, school rooms for manual 
training and domestic science and 
the Laboratory rooms. The work 
in our domestic science department 
is new this vear, but the progress 
the children are making is most 
satisfactory. 

The Laboratory is now quite well 
equipped with instruments for test- 
ing and examining the children. 
The work of examination has been 
so perfected that we can frequently 
find in a very few hours what it 
used to take us months to discover, 
We have a dark room and a com- 
plete photographic outfit which 
adds to the effectiveness of this de- 
partment. Careful studies of every 
child have been made, and the 
value of this work is being recog- 
nized thruout the country. We 
need very mucha separate building 
for this work, as the noises and 
disturbances detract from the value 
of the examinations. 

South of the Industrial Building is 
the Laundry. Between seven and 
eight thousand pieces gothru here 
every week. The most improved 
machinery isin use with all safe 
guards to prevent accident. On 
this same floor is the electrical de- 
partment, from which we have run 
lines to all of the principal buildings, 
street lights, etc. This will soon 
be connected on a switch board. 

On the second floor are the dress- 
making, mending, ‘and _ ironing 
rooms. These should be visited. 


East of the Laundry is the Power 
House. Here we have installed 
two 250 horse-power Berry boilers, 
and one 150 horse-power Babcock 
and Wilcox _ boiler. The well 
pumps are situated in this building, 
and all power, heat, water, etc. 
comes from this centre. 


The South Group. 


The most imposing of the south 
group of cottages are the buff brick 
buildings, Cattell and Robison. 
These accommodate in the one, the 
large middle grade boys, and in the 
other, the higher grade boys. The 
larger of the two, the Robison 
Cottage, had a spacious addition 
built to ita year ago. This build- 
ing should be visited from basement 
to upper floor, as here we have 
taken advantage of the latest know- 
ledge in the construction of Institu- 
tion buildings of large size. No 
where else on the grounds have we 
such perfect sanitary arrangements, 
and with the increased dining-room 
facilities, we are able to have bright 
rooms and small tables, 

About the time that the Robison 
Cottage was contemplated, Miss 
Jane S. Robison of Rhode Island, 
gave most of the money necessary 
to build it, making us residuary 
legatee, in her will. By a strange 
coincidence, just at the time the 
Board of Directors had authorized 
the building of an addition to this 
cottage, we received word from 
California that under the terms of 
a will there, Miss Robison was an 
heir and we, as residuary legatee, 
received a sum of money sufficient 
to pay at least part of the expense 
of the addition. 

Southeast of these cottages is the 
Josiah Wistar Hospital, a_ nicely 
equipped pretty building with many 
modern facilities for the proper 
treatment of sickness. Across the 
wide play field toward the west are 
found Itard and H. C. buildings. 
These contain groups of children 
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who require very special attention 
and care. It would be nice if we 
could have the groups in the larger 
building even smaller than they are, 
for these children are much like 
babies, needing constant watchful- 
ness. 

Still farther to the west facing 
the public highway is a cottage for 
large boys who are especially trust- 
worthy. These boys are engaged 
in the farm and dairy work, and 
particularly enjoy the beautiful 
grove around their cottage in the 
evenings and on Sundays. 


The Outer Buildings. 


It is well worth while to take the 
extra walk that leads to the outer 
buildings to the south. The dairy 
barn farthest west contains many 
interesting and instructive things. 
Adjoining it are the silos, wherein 
we put about 200 tons of green feed 
each year. The names of the 
cattle that give us the most milk 
during the year are posted before 
them with the amount given. One 


cow has a record of 104 pounds a 
day, another 102 pounds, and an- 
other one 101 1-2. There is a cow 
who has given over 16,500 pounds 
in a year, others that have given 
over 10,000 pounds (a quart of 
milk weighs about two pounds). 
We are very careful in the bring- 
ing up of our young stock, and are 
inoculating all of our calves in the 
hope of immunizing them from 
tuberculosis. 

South of the dairy are the hog 
pens, which we try to keep always 
as clean as a house. Thereare 
about 100 head of hogs that will be 
ready for killing next fall. The 
horse stable, the zoo buildings with 
the animals, the green houses, and 
the shops are open for your visita- 
tion. Much ofthe training consists 
in the daily atmosphere of neatness 
maintained in and around all of 
these buildings, and tidiness and 
cleanliness on the part of our pupils 
is only possible by insisting upon it 
from day to day. 
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True Stories from the Nursery 


I. 


Bessie Smithson when she came 
from Belleville, altho five years 
old, had never walked nor talked. 
Yellow, parchment-like skin, hair 
black and harsh, breaking off and 
falling out, short stumpy fingers, 
big, dark colored lips, and a swol- 
len tongue, always protruding from 
her mouth, stubby nose, eyes with 
a Chinese-like slant, protuberant ab- 
domen, and absolute mental hebe- 
tude, she was a well-marked case of 
sporadic cretinism, only lacking a 
goitre to be a typical cretin. Just 
about the time she came, a packing 
house in Chicago sent some sam- 
ples of dessicated thyroid extract, 
and with little hope of working a 
miracle, we tried the new remedy 
on Bessie. 

The result astonished everybody. 
She began to grow upwards instead 
of side-ways, her dry yellow skin 
changed to a soft natural pink, her 
coarse black hair fell out and was 
replaced by a soft silky crop of dark 
brown hair, slightly wavy, her 
tongue became normal and remain- 
ed inside her teeth, her lips chang- 
ed to coral red of natural thickness, 
her fingers doubled in length, she 
began to crawl, then to stand, at 
last with a little help, to walk. Af- 
ter a year’s steady treatment, she 
was almost like a normal child of 
six, went to kindergarten and play- 
ed with her dolly, even spoke a few 
words. But needing constant care 
and treatment with special diet, 
she was still kept in the nursery 
department (a branch of the hos- 
pital. ) 


She had been with us two years 
or more, when her sister, Mrs. 
Browning, who had sent her to the 
School (for Bessie was an orphan) 
came to visit her. 

The Superintendent was natural- 
ly curious to see the effect on this 
apparently intelligent young woman, 
of the change that science, and 
nursing skill and devotion, had 
made in the child, so he conducted 
her himself to the nursery. They 
entered the room and_ saw Bessie 
with two other children, sitting on 
a rug on the floor playing with her 
doll. The Superintendent said, “Do 
you see your sister?” “No,” said 
the visitor, “she is not in the room.” 
He pointed to Bessie and said, 
“There she is.” To which Mrs. 
Browning replied, “No, sir, you are 
mistaken. That’s not the child. I 
want to see Bessie Smithson who 
came here about two years ago 
from Belleville.” He said to Bes- 
sie, “Come here, Bessie.” She rose 
and walked to him. He lifted her 
to his lap and said, “The child you 
mean was very stout and short” and 
went on to describe her as I have 
done above. “Yes,” she said, that’s 
the girl I want to see.” He said, 
“This is the very child, Mrs. 
Browning”, and placed her in the 
woman’s lap. Well, of course, she 
wept over her, but they were tears 
of joy, and the Superintendent had 
all he could do to keep a rigid up- 
per eyelid himself, while the nurses 
blubbered right out loud. It was 
quite a moist party for a few min- 
utes, only Bessie smiling and look- 
ing from one to the other wondered 
what it was all about. 
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II. 


Eddie Jordan was a sweet-faced, 
pretty little boy, but his spine was 
so weak that he could not stand, nor 
sit up unless his head was support- 
ed. Joe Bruns was the “aid”, in 
the Boys’ Nursery, who helped the 
nurse, and had special charge of 
Eddie, and they loved each other 
with a love that amounted to devo- 
tion. 

Measles came to the Institution, 
and when the hopital became crowd- 
ed, it was necessary to open a meas- 
les ward for boys in the main build- 
ing. The character of the disease 
was very light, and the children in 
the measles ward had a very good 
time. 

Now Eddie took the measles and 
Joe did not, but Reuben Black, an- 
other hospital ‘“‘aid” did, so Eddie 
and Reuben were transferred to- 
gether to the new measles ward and 
Joe mourned his lost loved one. 

When the epidemic was over, and 
the fear of contagion gone, Joc 
came to help take the nursery boys 
“back home” as they said. As they 
were getting ready, the Superin- 
tendent stepped into the room, and 
saw Joe sitting on a bed in an atti- 
tude of profound dejection.  Sit- 
ting down beside him, he asked, 
“My dear boy, what is the matter?” 
At a touch of sympathy, Joe burst 
into tears and exclaimed thru his 
sobs, “Eddie don’t like me no more, 
he only likes Reuben” and it took 





quite a while to persuade him to be- 
lieve (what shortly proved true) 
that in a few days, the old relations 
being restored, the new love would 
be forgotten and the old devotion 
resumed. 

Il. 


Poor Hattie Withers had only 
one eye, the right one. One Christ- 
mas, of three hundred girls in the 
Institution, one hundred and twen- 
ty asked for dolls, and Hattie was 
one of them. The dolls were care- 
fully wrapped and labelled, but 
somehow one of them was damaged 
and the damage was to its left eye. 

How cruel was the fate that 
brought this only damaged doll am- 
ong 120 to the only girl among 
three hundred who was _ bereft of 
one eye. Hattie was broken-heart- 
ed at what seemed a studied insult. 
But quickly as she saw the one-eyed 
doll, the good matron saw it as 
quickly and almost as_ instant as 
Hattie’s tears was the quick snatch- 
ing away from her arms of the 
cause of them, and the substitution 
for it of a particularly splendid 
specimen of the dolly family, which 
adorned the tree above their heads, 
and the words, “Why, Hattie dear, 
what a funny mistake. This is your 
dolly, this one with the yellow dress 
on the tree.” and Hattie’s tears 
were assuaged almost before they 
began to fall, for by her good luck 
she had the most beautiful dolly in 
her division of girls. 
(By A. J.) 
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(Reprinted from the New York Medical Journal ipenmnalees 26, 1908.) 
The Influenee of AKicohol upon the Public 
Health 


By FREDERICK PETERSON, M. D., New York. 


Professor of Psychiatry, Columbia University; Ex-President of the 
New York State Commission in Lunacy; Manager of the Craig Colony 


for Epileptics. 


The mysterious power which ha; 
led mankind through all these ages 
from the protozoon up to man, 
through combat and struggle with 
the elements, with natural enemies, 
with disease, seems always to give 
us, at the proper moment, when it 
is most needed, the means of res- 
cue, the power of triumph. So in 
these later years, when physical 
structure has been safeguarded and 
more or less perfected, and there is 
need of speedier spiritual growth 
and development, that same power 
sows in a million minds the seeds 
from which spring freedom, socia! 
reform, moral uplifting, greater 
knowledge of the uses of the mat- 
ter and forces all about us, and 
warnings of whatever may endan- 
ger the progress of the human race. 
Thus it must be that practically at 
the same moment all over the world 
in Great Britain, Scandinavia, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, the United 
States, there has arisen a wave of 
feeling against the misuse of alco- 
hol. 

It is true that whenever a child 
is born the forces of Nature bear 
down upon it with all the hereditary 
impetus of a hundred million years 
to make and keep it a normal aver- 
age. But it is also true that there 
are powerful factors which may de- 
flect and pervert this hereditary 
tendency to a normal average, and 
these factors are such as affect the 
nervous system, diseases and poi- 
sons. Insanity and_ epilepsy are 
among the diseases that taint our 
progeny. Alcohol is the chief poi- 


son that has this baneful power. As 
an example of what one individual 
may do I might cite the oft quoted 
Jukes family in the State of New 
York. One hard drinker was the 
originator of this family, which, 
over a generation ago, when Dug- 
dale wrote his book, had become al- 
ready 1,200 in number. In his sum- 
mary of the study of the Jukes fam- 
ily of degenerates the author says: 

“Over a million and a quarter 
dollars of loss in seventy-five years, 
caused by a single family, 1,200 
strong, without reckoning the cash 
paid for whiskey, or taking into ac- 
count the entailment of pauperism 
and crime of the survivors in suc- 
ceeding generations, and the incur- 
able disease, idiocy, and insanity 
growing out of this debauchery, 
and reaching further than we can 
calculate.” 

This is one family. 

In the State of New York there 
are now some 30,000 insane in the 
public and private hospitals, and it 
is estimated that twenty per cent. 
of these, or 6,000 patients, owe 
their insanity to alcohol. In all the 
asylums of the United States there 
are 150,000 insane, and assuming 
the same percentage, there are 30,- 
000 individuals in this country in 
whom alcohol has brought about in- 
sanity. Dr. MacDonald calculates 
that one insane person is an ap- 
proximate loss to the State of $400 
per year. Hence the actual loss in 
money to the State of New York 
through alcoholic insanity is $2,- 
400,000, and to the United States 
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$12,000,000 every year. 

Alcohol is often a direct cause of 
epilepsy, but more often epilepsy is 
due to alcoholism in parents. Thus 
Bourneville, in a study of over 2,- 
500 idiots, epileptics, and imbeciles 
admitted to the Bicetre Hospital, 
fouind that over forty-one per cent. 
of them had drunken parents. In 
the report of the Craig Colony for 
epileptics it was found that over 
twenty-two per cent. of 950 cases 
of epilepsy had alcoholic parents. 

There is not time here to take up 
the subject of the relation of alco- 
hol to pauperism and crime. But 
what I want to point out is that the 
asylums for the insane, the insti- 
tutions for epileptics, idiots, and 
feeble-minded, the prisons and the 
county poor houses, are representa- 
tive as far as their alcoholic popu- 
lation is concerned of the extremes 
of alcoholic indulgence and de- 
bauchery. Here alcohol has done 
its worst to the living individual. 
Relow this topmost wave of ruin 
and desolation are innumerable 
gradations of alcoholism down to 
the moderate drinkers and the tem- 
perate or occasional drinkers. 

The race is reasonably safe from 
further contamination by those vic- 
tims of alcohol who are locked away 
in the retreats that our charitable 
world provides for them. It is oth- 
erwise with the vaster number of 
excessive drinkers, who are free to 
work any havoc in the social organ- 
ism and who are direct and indirect 
feeders of the institutions named. 
What these may do to themselves 
and their wives and their children 
and their children’s children we 
have come to learn, and _ it is be- 
cause of this awakening to a com- 
mon danger to the human race that 
the nations of the earth are com- 
bined in a common campaign. 

It is not a single Jukes family 
that society has ranged itself 
against, but aginst the legions of 


Jukes families that menace the hu- 
man stock, 

It is because physicians have been 
brought into contact with this des- 
tructiveness that they are leaders 
everywhere in the great crusade. 
They feel themselves to be the 
guardians of the health of the rac- 
ial mind and body. Just as they 
fight tuberculosis and typhoid fev- 
er and many infectious diseases, so 
do they array themselves against 
the dangerous agent that crowds 
the hospitals, prisons, and alms- 
houses with its countless victims. 
They may differ among themselves 
upon minor points, such as whether 
alcohol has any _ nutritive value, 
whether it should ever be used as 
a stimulant in sickness, whether 
moderate drinking is always harm- 
ful, but the medical profession is at 
one in its stand against that abuse 
of alcohol which leads to the wreck- 
ing of the home and race degener- 
acy. The question of the harmful- 
ness of drink has grown more acute 
to medical men of late years, for 
with the wonderful progress of 
their science in all departments, 
this too has had its share cf scien- 
tific study and investigation, from 
the clinical, pathological, and ex- 
perimental standpoints. The evi- 
dence thus accumulated in the past 
twenty to thirty years has estab- 
lished so. many convincing facts 
that medical men are aroused as 
never before to the need of restrict- 
ing the sale of alcoholic beverages, 
and of teaching the public the facts 
they have come to know. They all 
agree that alcohol is a poison, tak- 
en in any form—beer, wine, hard 
cider, rum, whiskey, bitters, or pat- 
ent medicines. There is no ques- 
tion as to its being a poison. 

The retort that the active princi- 
ples of tea and coffee are also poi- 
sons is no argument in favor of al- 
cohol, for while taken in excess tea 
and coffee do induce certain mild 
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nervous disorders, these are insig- 
nificant when compared with the 
unparalleled destructiveness of 
drink. 

The discussion as to whether al- 
cohol is ever a food is equally idle 
and evasive of the main issue. It 
is not a food like bread and butter, 
for it has venom in it. As Profes- 
sor Abel, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity says, “it is an easily oxidiz- 
able drug with numerous untoward 
effects which inevitably appear 
when a certain minimum dose is ex- 
ceeded.” I have italicized the word 
drug, because it is as a drug that al- 
cohol is now regarded by most phy- 
sicians. It is placed among the nar- 
cotics and anzsthetics. 

I should like here to present a 
very brief summary of what scien- 
tific investigators have recently de- 
termined to be the action of this 
drug: 

It is no longer considered to bea 
stimulant, but rather a depressant. 

It perverts digestion. 

It depresses and weakens the 
heart action. 

It decreases the capacity to do 
muscular work. 

It diminishes the _ intellectual 
functions, by dulling the creative 
faculty, impairing judgment, viti- 
ating the correctness of perceptions 
and by generating timidity. 

It brings about slow, far reach- 
ing anatomical changes, such as 
fatty degeneration of the heart, 
kidney disease, diseases of the blood 
vessels, changes in the muscular 
tissues and in the cells and fibres of 
the nervous system. 

Its habitual use lessens the nor- 
mal defenses of the organism 
against infectious diseases, espec- 
ially tuberculosis. 

In this connection I cannot do 
better than commend to your atten- 
tion the extremely able article on 
Alcohol and the Individual, by Dr. 
Henry Smith Williams, in Mc- 


Clure’s Magazine for October, in 
which all the best authorities are 
quoted in extenso. It is the most 
complete resume of our scientific 
knowledge of the subject that has 
yet appeared. 

With such an array of fact, and 
authority before you, you will 
readily understand the position of 
physicians on this subject, and why 
they are the leaders in the anti-al- 
coholic crusade. They can hardly 
be thought to be either fanatical or 
hysterical in their propaganda. You 
cannot question the honesty or dis- 
interestedness of their motives. If, 
however, you find here and there 
some dissenting voice, that of some 
university professor perhaps, you 
may be sure that it is not that of a 
person with medical experience or 
any one familiar with the material 
which all may read, but rather the 
voice of some one perversely inter- 
ested. You might well question 
whether such an one is simply seek- 
ing sensational exploitation of him- 
self or whether he might not even 
be subsidized by the vast commer- 
cial interests at stake, for you must 
remember that the annual consump- 
tion of alcoholic drinks in the Uni- 
ted States is over a billion gallons. 

The alcohol problem is so inter- 
woven with our whole modern life, 
with politics, with industries, with 
government revenues, as a source 
of wealth, etc., that it affords mat- 
ter for many sided discussion. But 
here we are only concerned with 
public health, and it is from that 
standpoint that I present the sub- 
ject to you. I believe that human 
evolution has now reached the stage 
when the abolition of the use of al- 
cohol as a beverage is expected and 
required. Abstinence is one of the 
principles of human eugenics, that 
new science that is just being born. 

There is no one here present who 
would feed alcohol to his dogs, 
horses, sheep, or cattle. These pos- 
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sessions are too precious for that. 
He is too much interested in im- 
proving their breed. He would re- 
call Professor Hodge’s experiment 
with alcoholized dogs, in which am- 
ong twenty-three pups born in four 
litters to one pair of alcoholized 
dogs, nine were born dead, eight 
were deformed, and only four ap- 
parently normal. 

Our best method of eradicating 
the alcoholic evil is that of a cam- 
paign of education. Every man, 
woman, and child should be made 
familiar in one way or another with 
what is known by the medical pro- 
fession of the ravages of alcohol. 
The main facts in some brief form 
should be brought home _ to them. 
For instance, in Paris they put up 
a poster in every public hospital 
ward and on every prescription 
blank of their hospitals and dispen- 
saries they print the following: 


Alcoholism: its Dangers. 


Alcoholism is the chronic pois- 
oning which results from the hab- 
itual use of alcohol, even if not used 
to the extent of producing drunk- 
enness. It is an error to say that 
alcohol is necessary to laborers oc- 
cupied with fatiguing work, that it 
gives heart for work or renews 
their strength; the artificial excite- 
ment produced by it rapidly gives 
place to nervous depression and 
weakness. In reality alcohol has no 
actual use for anyone. 

The habit of drinking strong li- 
quors leads rapidly to alcoholism; 
but the drinks called hygienic (in 
France) also contain alcohol, the 
difference being only in the dose. 
The man who drinks daily an im- 
moderate quantity of wine, cider or 
beer becomes alcoholic also, as well 
as he who drinks the stronger li- 
quors. 

The drinks labelled as aperitive 
(in France), such as absinthe, ver- 
mouth, and bitters, and the aromat- 


ic liqueurs are more pernicious be- 
cause they contain, in addition to 
alcohol, essences which are them- 
selves also violent poisons. 

The habit of drinking leads to 
family disaffection, the forgetting 
of all social obligations, disgust 
with work, pauperism, theft, and 
crime. 

This habit leads ultimately to the 
hospital, for alcoholism engenders 
the most various and destructive 
diseases—paralysis, insanity, dis- 
orders of the stomach and liver, 
dropsy. It is one of the most fre- 
quent causes of tuberculosis. Fur- 
thermore, it complicates and ag- 
gravates acute diseases; typhoid 
fever, pneumonia,, erysipelas, which 
run benignly in a sober man quick- 
ly kill the drinker. 

The faults of the parents fall 
upon their children. If these live 
beyond the first months, they are 
menaced with idiocy, epilepsy, or 
later fall victims to tuberculous 
meningitis or consumption. 

For the health of the individual, 
for the existence of the family, for 
the future of the country, alcohol- 
ism is one of the most terrible dan- 
gers. 

These statements of the French 
hospital posters could be made even 
more brief, as I have myself made 
them for use on my own prescrip- 
tion blanks as follows: 

Alcohol is a poison. 

It is claimed by some that alco- 
hol is a food. If so, is a poisoned 
food. 

The daily regular use of alcohol 
even in moderation, often leads to 
chronic alcoholism. 

One is poisoned less rapidly by 
the use of beer than by drinking 
wines, gin, whiskey, and brandy. 

Alcohol is one of the most com- 
mon causes of insanity, epilepsy, 
paralysis, diseases of the liver and 
stomach, dropsy, and tuberculosis. 

A father or mother who drinks 
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poisons the children born to them, 
so that many die in infancy, while 
others grow up as idiots and epi- 
leptics. 

These rules go but a little way, to 
be sure, but if the 132,000 physi- 
cians in the United States could be 
induced to do likewise, they might 
help a little to persuade some of 
the 198,669 saloonkeepers, bartend- 
ers, brewers, maltsters, distillers, 
and rectifiers in this country of the 
harmfulness of their trades. 

Somewhere in one of his books, 
Maeterlinck observes that if the hu- 
man race were to give up meat and 
alcohol there would no longer be 
hungry people. 

At any rate, a study of the 
twelfth census of the United States 


for 1900 is an interesting commen- 
tary upon Maeterlinck’s suggestion. 
I find there among the “industry 
groups ranked by capital,” after 
iron and steel and their products, 
the textiles, lumber and its manu- 
facture, and paper and printing, 
that the industries of food and 
kindred products are capitalized at 
$938,000,000, and those of liquors 
and beverages, $534,000,000. 

It is easy to see that if the $928.- 
000,000 capital in the food indus- 
try can supply the greater part of 
the food necessary for our nation’s 
use, the $534,000,000 of capital 
worse than wasted on the industries 
of poisonous drinks might well feed 
all the hungry and_ still leave a 
handsome surplus. 


Notes 


“Tt is universally recognized that 
child labor laws and the school laws 
must supplement each other, but the 
feeling is manifested that to require 
a child to attend school until he is 
fourteen years of age, devoting his 
whole time to a distinctly literary 
curriculum, lacks some element of 
justice, particularly when it is con- 
ceded that a very large proportion 
of school children, and almost all 
those children whose attendance at 
school depends upon the compul- 
sory laws, are preparing for a life 
of manual labor. We have tried to 
believe that, even for one who must 
toil with his hands, a literary edu- 


cation, as complete as circumstanc- 
es might allow, is still of great val- 
ue. We have felt the need of intel- 
ligent workingmen, and perhaps 
unconsciously we have allowed our- 
selves to accept the theory that the 
intelligence enthroned in our pub- 
lic schools must be the particular 
kind of intelligence which the work 
ingman should have. Of late this 
theory has been sharply question- 
ed, and the exponents of the indus- 
trial education have brought for- 
ward the claim that intellectual 
training, however good it may be, 
is not enough to meet present day 
conditions.”—By E. W. Lord. 
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John gave a most enjoyable dinner 
party at Cattell, from seven to nine o'clock 
on Saturday, May eighth. 

He invited fifteen of his friends, who 
made a merry group as they gathered 
about the table. 


The Menu was as follows: 


Roast Beef and Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes Peas Corn 
Sliced Tomatoes Lettuce 
Olives Pickles Jelly 
Ice Cream Cake 
Salted Nuts Candy 
Cocoa Coffee Milk 


Before the guests were led to the dining- 
room they were entertained in Robison 
parlor with the phonograph, for which the 
boys have a number of very pleasing re- 
cords. 

When good-nights were said we sepa- 
rated feeling that we had spent a de- 
lightful evening. 

er 


We have received a very beautiful flag 
for Garrison Hall from Mr. Frederick 
Clayton, one of our former employes, who 
is now residing in Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Clayton has had the interests of the 
School at heart ever since he left us, and 
we appreciate very much this token of 
his thoughtfulness. 
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The American Association for the Study 
of the Feeble-minded holds its annual 
meeting at the Training School at Chip- 
pewa Falis, Wisconsin, June 21, 22, and 
23. This Association is composed of the 
superintendents and officers of the various 
institutions thruout the country, and at 
their annual gatherings matters of interest 
are presented and discussed. 

Dr. W. M. Bullard of Boston is president, 
and Dr. A. C. Rogers, of Faribault, Minn., 
secretary. The Association is being en- 
tertained by Dr. A. W. Wilmarth, super- 
intendent of the Wisconsin Institution. 
Every superintendent and indeed the 
members of the Boards of the various in- 
stitutions should make it a point to be 
present at this meeting. 


“And here let me sound my note 
of warning to those of us who fear 
that with compulsory education laws 
the negro child will be educated. 
As far as my experience goes, [ 
have yet to find a Jew or a negro 
child in a mill, factory or depart- 
ment store. They are at school, 
well-nourished, playing out in our 
glorious Southern sunlight, wax- 
ing strong and fat; it is only your 
white-faced, sunken-chested, curv 
ed-back little Christians who are in 
the mills and department stores. 

“The public school system must 
become an adjunct to the home— 
it must help the busy housewife 
who no longer has a yard for her 
children to play in, but must turn 
them into the street while she ful- 
fills the many duties of the position 
she holds as wife, mother, house- 
maid, cook, laundress, seamstress, 
nurse. This busy woman has a 
hard time keeping up with the boy 
or girl of ten or twelve years who, 
filled with the spirit natural to chil- 
dren, wants to be “doing some- 
thing.” The average mother fears 
the influences of the street, and so 
consents to the child’s entering the 
factory, thinking he is safer within 
its four walls. Never was there a 
greater mistake, for all the objec- 
tions that can be urged against the 
street,—bad companionship, dust, 
bad language, and disease; prevail 
in the factory with the added ner- 
vous strain of the work, and the 
constant standing from ten to 
twelve hours each day. Therefore, 
our schools must arrange for the 
defective child, the backward child 
and the saddest of all children, the 
child of parents who have yet to 
learn the value of education! By 
diversified work, directed play and 
proper supervision, the school must 
help the mother raise her child. 

“Tf the churches of this country 
really wish to be a vivifying, dy- 
namic force in our daily life, they 
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must awaken to the fact that they 
have not taken their share in the 
great humanitarian movements of 
the day. These have grown up 
outside the church. The ministers 
and church men and women must 
make their religion work—they 
cannot afford to keep it as they do 
their best clothes, only to be used on 
Sunday. The mill woman who 
knows she is overworked and un- 
derpaid is not apt to feel kindly to- 
ward a religion which preaches jus- 
tice and equality for all, when shez 
sees the men and women who fatten 
off her day’s labors exalted to the 
high places.’"—By Miss Jean M. 
Gordon. 


_oooo 





“We assert that child labor 
is intolerable and _ unjustifiable, 
because it is contradictory to the 
dominant principle, the fundamen- 
tal idea of the civilization which is 
being developed on this continent. 
That dominant principle is the mor- 
al equality of all human beings, the 
right of each human being to freely 
develop and even when necessary, 
to be assisted in developing, what- 
ever gifts of mind, whatever talent, 
whatever potentialities Nature has 
given him. To cut off development, 
therefore, from the American point 
of view, is the great sin. To im- 
pose heavy weights which are bound 
to check physical growth, and by 








preventing education in the years 
when the intellect and the charac- 
ter are formative, to stunt mental 
and moral growth, that is the un- 
pardonable offense. 

“Before the jury of the Ameri- 
can people.we plead for the child, 
and before you as part of that jury. 
Need we have any apprehension as 
to the verdict you will return? 
Those of you who are strong men 
will side with us against taking ad- 
vantage of the weak. Those of you 
who are parents, imagining for a 
moment your own Children as tak- 
ing the place of those who are at 
work in the mills, will cry out with 
horror and indignation at the prac- 
tice, and will join us in the effort 
to save the little ones. Those of 
you who continue to believe in the 
great principles to which this coun- 
try is dedicated, the equality of 
men and the progress of mankind, 
will join us in condemning a system 
that is fraught with inequality, and 
incompatible with progress. All of 
you, I make bold to believe, will 
unite with us in saying that the 
shield of the state must be held over 
the child to protect it, and that the 
iniquity of child labor must cease, 
wherever in this broad land it now 
exists. The genius of American 
civilization condemns it. Ameri- 
cans, mindful of their heritage, will 
unite to abolish it.” 

—By Felix Adler, Ph. D. 

















Dou wish to give some money to the 
MN. 3. Training School 


Our Board of Directors will grant Annuity 
Certificate, in legal form, whereby any one 
who proposes to leave money to our School 
may if they so desire, receive interest on 
such money while they live. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE TO 


: GEO. DAVIDSON, Treasurer 
: VINELAND, N. J. 





You should have 
The Training School 
on your desk each month me 


The new Volumn is just beginning | Ae 
Subscription 75 cents per annum 
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WILDWOOD CREST 


Famous for Youth, Stateliness and Beauty 


It faces the ocean along more than a 
mile of Boardwalk and Holland Dyke. Its 
W perfect surf-bathing beach, fine elevation Ww 
noble buildings, paved walks and grand ave- 
nues; splendid views and unrivalled devel- 
opment, makes it the most desirable place 
on the coast for residence or investment. 
Wildwood is celebrated for its success and 
the good fortune of its patrons; its founders 
are giving to Wildwood Crest the benefit 
of the experience gained in making Wild- 
wood, Itis the coming real City-Beauti- 
ful looking down on the ocean: this is not 
mere assertion; it invites investigation 
and challenges comparison with any form 
mn of investment for rapid increase in value A 
anywhere. This is the time to invest 
there and you ought to know about it. 














Title Insured and Front Protected by 
Holland Dyke, Built of Rock at 
cost of the Founders 

Write for Free Information to 


BAKER BROTHERS 


Founders of Wildwood and Wildwood Crest 


727 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA., OR WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE MARVEL OF THE COAST 
SPRUCE COTTAGE CAMP 


VINELAND, N. J. 


A delightful summer home for a _ limited number of 
younger girls. Healthy, normal out door life under the di- 
rection of experienced teachers. Hand Craft, Nature 
Work, Sketching, Clay Modeling, Sports and Trips. 

CAMP OPENS JULY 7 CLOSES AUGUST 18 
TERMS REASONABLE BOOKLET 

MISS FLORA E. OTIS, 
Principal of Spruce Cottage School 
NORMAL CHILDREN ONLY 











